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; For Every Other Sunday. 
)) ISS FLOWERS 


BY EMILY L. BRAZIER. 


A BLESSING are you always, 

I hold you priceless dear 

For bringing to my lonely hours 
Such gifts of peace and cheer. 


You comfort when I’m lonely, 
When not a soul is near; 

You understand my longing, 
You see the falling tear. 


Yes! flowers in silent ministry 
Can understand it all, 
Although no word is spoken, 
They hear the heart’s deep call. 


i Vi 
‘i For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ROSE AND BARBERRY 


SETTLEMENT. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


“ REN’T these chrysanthemums love- 
A ly? I didn’t suppose I could do 
them so well.” And Barbara held 
up the piece of embroidery she was doing 
with a look of satisfaction. “Yours is 
always smooth and even, anyway; but I 
think this will do very well. And, do you 
know, I think I will give it to the Settle- 
ment, where we were yesterday. Miss Nye 
was ever so nice to me last winter, when 
Anna took me over to lunch. And they 
were to us yesterday, only they were busier. 
Isn’t it fine, what they’re doing there? 
And such a simple thing,— no fuss about it. 
Just living there, in the right way, and 
being kind to people. And it does make 
such a difference, in time, everybody says. 
Does the noise upstairs bother you, Rose? 
It’s only the boys, getting ready to go out, 
I guess. Mamma took the carpet up while 
you were gone, it was so shabby; and 
they’ve been wanting the floor done over, 
and rugs. Mamma thought a matting ought 
to do.” 

“Tf it were a pretty one,” said Rose, 
rather soberly. “I wonder if she has seen 
some of the newer patterns? Do you know 
that room has been on my conscience this 
long while. We had ours done, and the 
guest-room, before the times got so hard. 
And theirs had to go as it was. And a bare 
floor can’t be cheerful. I don’t wonder we 
hear them, either. That reminds me,— 
I was going to go over the Orations again 
with Jack,—I wanted to take them once 
more, for the drill. Jack’s very good in 
) his Latin. Doesn’t he help you out a good 
deal?” 

“Qh, he’s never round when I’m ready, 
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and vice versa,” said Barbara, carelessly. “I be- 
lieve we did say something about changing off,— 
German for Virgil, and algebra for literature 
lessons. We’re both of us bright in spots, and 
stupid along some other lines. But we’ve never 
got to it. Come, we were going out. There is 
time for a turn in the park, and a look at that 
picture-window, besides.” 

It was sunset, and the pavements were full of 


passers; and the girls nodded to one and another’ 


of their friends as they went on. 
touched Barbara quickly. 

“There they are—Jack and Ted—on the 
farther corner. They don’t seem to see us, 
though. And who is it with them, Barbara?” 

“Where? Oh! I don’t know, unless— Why, 
it’s Tom Gerry and Fred Nelson.” And Barbara’s 
lip curled scornfully. ‘“I don’t see where the 
boys are going with them! ’Tisn’t a nice place, 
at all, the one on that corner. It looks as if they 
were going in, and I shall tell father about it this 
very night.” And Barbara straightened herself 
virtuously. But Rose caught at her sleeve again. 

“Wait just a minute, Barbie. Let’s consider! 
We'll sit down in the park there. Do you know, 
it’s the very triangle we used to race our hoops 
around when we were children! And Jack always 
came in ahead, except when he would lag behind 
to give us the fun of beating him. Dear old 
Jack! We must do something for him now! ” 

“We can do nothing at all,” said Barbara, posi- 
tively. But the tears were in her eyes as she 
spoke. ‘“ Father ”— 

“Father will be so hurt and anxious,” pleaded 
Rose. “And mother. And they have worries 
enough besides. Barbara,” she went on quite nat- 
urally and gently, “I think we must have a Settle- 
ment of our own, dear. To keep hold of them 
with, you see! You’ve been with them, and you 
know what they like.” 

“JT haven’t and I don’t,” interrupted Barbara, 


Then Rose 


remorsefully. “But I will, truly, now! I’ve been 
careless and selfish! If you think ’twill do any 
good!” 


“I know it will,” said Rose, confidently. “You 
see, there was nobody for them to stay at home 
with. We do run about so much! Now the 
Settlement people, you know, are always there, 
and at your service. That is the beauty of it! 
And they seem to care for what you're doing, and 
to think it’s worth while.” Barbara nodded. 

“J’ve run away to see the girls a great many 
times,” she confessed, “when I might have been 
doing something pleasant with them at home.” 

“The girls will help, too,” said Rose, brightly. 
“They have brothers, too. Though we'll be still 
as mice about it, unless it’s to one or two of the 
very choicest. We'll have our friends come to us 
more, and the boys’ chums, too. Now what do 
they like best for supper, Barbie? Broiled 
oysters and muffins? Well, we'll have them, 
then. I can do the muffins, and mamma or Mary 
will see to the oysters. Yes, I have my purse 
with me. And—will you run in for some wal- 
nuts? Ill bake some walnut cake to-morrow; 
and maybe you could get time to do some creams 
to-night. It’s not late yet.” 

So it came about that “the boys,” when they 
came in, rather tardy, and a little confused,— 
for they guessed that they had been recognized,— 
were quite at a loss to account for the cheer 
which awaited them. Was it company, or wasn’t 
it? Noone was to be seen save father, mother, 
and sisters; and the dishes served so daintily were 
their own favorites. Moreover, neither Rose nor 
Barbara hinted that they had seen them since 
dinner-time; and Jack’s most searching glance 
into his father’s face could detect no sign of dis- 
approval with things past or present. 

They sat long at table,— for that, too, had been 


planned beforehand,—so long, indeed, that the 
boys exchanged significant glances as they re- 
turned to the sitting-room. But Barbara had 
plans of her own. 

“Do help me a little with this equation, won’t 
you, Jack?” she pleaded. ‘I don’t see whatever I 
shall do when I get to geometry. Mathematics 
never bother you. The only triangle I shall ever 
remember about, I am afraid, is the one in the 
park, where we used to trundle our hoops when 
we were babies. Rose was speaking of it to-day, 
and of how you would let us beat you three times 
out of five. We'll go over the German after that. 
Aren’t the gutturals ridiculous?” 

And, as Barbara had known it would be, it was 
late bed-time when they were done; and Rose and 


Ted had but just finished the duet they were learn- 


ing — for piano and violin —in the room beyond. 

Breakfast, too,— though they had their anxie- 
ties about it beforehand,— was just the ordinary, 
cheerful meal, with both sisters at table, and both 
of them in pretty morning gowns, heretofore kept 
for company. And the same thing happened that 
night and the next morning. 

On the third evening some of the boys’ friends 
were asked in, with some of Rose and Barbara’s 
own,— picked girls, who had just discovered, with 
the aid of Rose’s gentle suggestion, that they had 
brothers of their own, and that there were many 
things they might enjoy together. And it was 
easy to see that the brothers were quite willing, 
too. 

And by that time the good times, which meant 
simply very cheerful meals, with every one on 
hand, and long, pleasant evenings, when every 
one was on honor not to shirk or be glum, with 
one of the sisters at home and at leisure at most 
hours of the day if anything were wanted, had 
come to be the rule in the household. 

While, as for the Rose and Barberry Settle- 
ment, the girls enjoyed the pretty make-believe 
for a little while, while the need of it was still 
fresh in their minds; and they had much pleasure 
in suiting one and another of their ways and those 
of the household to its supposed requirements. 
And then, so unnecessary did it seem, it dropped 
out of their thoughts entirely. 

“Tt’s absurd to speak of it now,” said Barbara. 

“?Twas worth doing, though; for we’re all of 
us in it now, and without trying.” 


BORROWING THE BABY. 


“Goop mornin’. My ma sent me 
To ast you how you was, 

Aw’ hope you’re well,— you know ’at is 
Th’ way she allus does. 

My ma— she sez youre strangers, 
But then she kind o’ thought 

She’d like to borry th’ baby 
*At you folkses ’as got. 


“My ma sets by th’ winder 
An’ watches you an’ him, 

An’ kind o’ smiles an’ cries to wunst, 
>Cause he’s like Baby Jim. 

Who’s Jim? He was our baby,— 
We named him after pa. 

Say, c’n we borry your baby 
A little while fer ma? 


* My ma she sez she wouldn’t 
Mind if your baby cried. 
She sez ’t ’d be like music — 
Since little Jim has died. 
She sez she’ll be good to him, 
An’ she’d like a whole lot, 

If we c’n borry the baby 


*At you folkses ’as got.” 
JosH WINK. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 
BY ORRIN E. HARMON. 


HEN Sir William Herschel discovered the 
planet Uranus, he little dreamed of the 
important results that would flow from 

his discovery. To the people of the earth, Saturn 
had always been the sentinel on the outpost of 
the solar system. But, when Herschel brought 
to human knowledge the existence of a planet 
twice as far from the sun as Saturn, the ringed 
planet had to give up his post as outer guard. 

Uranus wore this distinction from 1781 till 1846. 
Do you ask why he was relieved of guard duty? 
Because astronomers had been watching Uranus 
closely since his discovery, and it was noticed for 
some time before the year 1846 that he was some- 
what wayward in his actions. 

It was suspected that a planet still beyond 
Uranus was drawing the latter into unsteady con- 
duct. If so, Herschel’s planet would be com- 
pelled to give up the post as outer guard of the 
solar system. And sure enough, in 1846, the pro- 
found researches of two great mathematical as- 
tronomers, Adams of England, and Leverrier of 
France, located the place of the suspected planet, 
and the penetrating eye of the telescope brought 
the planet to human view. This planet, called 
Neptune, is little more than one and one-half 
times as far from the sun as Uranus, and since 
1846 has held the post of outer guard of the solar 
system. It is quite likely he will hold this place 
for some time to come. 

In point of discovery, Uranus is the parent of 
Neptune; for the discovery of Uranus led to the 
discovery of Neptune. Uranus regretted having 
to give up the place he had held before the people 
of the earth for sixty-five years. But, whatever 
honor he may have lost in this way, he still held 
another honor of high distinction. 

When Uranus heard of the great feats of Jupi- 
ter in rescuing stray comets, he declared that the 
giant planet should not be alone in deeds of this 
kind; and he resolved to show his mercy and power 
at the earliest opportunity. The opportunity came 
in the year 126 a.p. About that time a lonely 
comet came wandering into the solar system, and 
Uranus saw from afar the friendless wanderer. 

“Now,” said Uranus, “I will become acquainted 
with that strange creature. And look! It is an- 
other comet with a great family of children trail- 
ing behind her. I wonder where she is going? I 
will find out.” 

So, when the comet came near enough, Uranus 
asked her where she was going. The comet re- 
plied that she was travelling toward the sun. 

"I feel anxious,” she continued, “to see the 
great central light of the solar system, and learn 
something about his family. I have a large num- 
ber of children behind me, as you see; and I want 
to give them better employment than aimless 
wandering. I must do the best I can for them; 
so I thought I would bring them to this place in 
the sky I have heard so much about, and see if I 
cannot better their condition.” 

Uranus informed her that the road she was tray- 
elling would take her close to the sun. But there 
it branched off in a direction which, if followed, 
would take her far beyond the solar limits, never 
to return. 

On hearing this, the comet became sad, and 
asked Uranus to do something to keep her and her 
children within the solar bounds. 

Then Uranus said: “Yes, I can do something 
for you and your children. Follow the path I 
show you. It will take you near the sun; but you 
will return to a place just beyond my mansion, 
when farthest from the sun, and you will always 
be under my protection. In the course of your 
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journey you will pass near a planet called the 
Earth. They say it is a beautiful place; and, when 
you see it, you and your children may feel tempted 
to go down there. But, if you leave the path I 
have shown to you, you and your family will be 
forever lost from my care. So beware!” 

When Uranus finished his talk, the comet 
laughed heartily; and even the children sent up a 
great titter. Then the comet and her long train 
of children started on their journey toward the 
sun. After travelling many millions of miles, the 
comet saw a bright light in the distance; and it 
kept growing larger. As she came nearer to the 
new light, the keen eyes of the comet discovered 
marked differences on its surface; and erelong 
continents and oceans came into view. Later, 
islands and mountains were seen; and the comet 
was fairly charmed. 

“O my children!” exclaimed the comet. “ Did 
you ever see anything more beautiful? See those 
great stretches of white and green. And look at 
those dark things moving around there! I won- 
der what they call that place? ” 

“ That’s the Earth,” replied some of the children. 
“Don’t you know, Uranus told us we would pass 
near the Earth. And hark! the Earth is calling 
us, and tells us to come down and see her. Come, 
mamma, let’s all go down there and see those 
pretty things.” 

“No, children, you cannot go,” said the mother 
comet. “Stay with me. I am afraid, if you go 
down there, you will never come back.” 

“ But we are going,” said a great crowd of the 
children (for there were vast millions of them). 
“ The Earth is teasing us so hard to come, we must 
go. We can feel her pulling at us, and we are 
going.” 

And then off started many thousands of the un- 
ruly little creatures, and the way they scampered 
toward the Earth was a caution. The mother 
comet, with deep wails, entreated the naughty 
children to come back; but they never came 
back. 

Now this happened in the month of November; 
and on November of the following year, as more 
of the meteoric children came in sight of the 
Earth, they begged the mother comet to let them 
go in search of the children lost the year before. 
And the children — meteors of the sky — came to 
the Earth, and shared the same fate as the chil- 
dren who came the preceding year. 

And every November these strange meteoric 
children — often the youngest of them, who think 
they are very smart — come to the Earth, pretend- 
ing they are hunting for their lost brothers and 
sisters. ; 

But every thirty-three years —sometimes on 
the thirty-fourth year—the meteors by the mill- 
ions break into open rebellion against the mother 
comet, and declare they will come to the earth 
rather than follow the comet in her long journey 
beyond Uranus. 

And they come, much to the consternation and 
delight of the people of the Earth. The supersti- 
tious and ignorant become greatly excited, believe 
the heavens are breaking up and the world 
coming to an end. The intelligent and thought- 
ful wonder and admire. They see an all-ruling 
Power. 

There are some living who remember the great 
meteoric showers of 1833 and 1866. It was 
thought a similar display would be made last year 
(1899). There was something of a shower of me- 
teors, but the great shower did not come. It will 
probably come this year near the middle of No- 
vember. Just where it will be seen, we do not 
know exactly. But look out for it; and, when 
you see the heavens aglow with the November me- 
teors, think of the mother comet far up in the 
sky, mourning for her lost children. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SUMMER SCHOOL. 
BY Z.. C. 


A woop-ELF sat on a red toadstool 
And gathered the fairies around. 

“J am thinking,” said he, “ of starting a school; 
And the best way to mend a broken rule 

Is to keep it from breaking, I’ve found.” 


“This blade of grass with a tasselled end 
Will do for a whip,” said he. 

“Tf you take good care that you do not offend, 
But strictly to lessons and learning attend, 

I won’t have to use it, you see.” 


Then he taught them to write with a wren-quill pen, 
To read from the leaves of the trees; 

And a thousand things unknown to men 
Concerning each wherefore and why and when 

Of the brooks and the birds and the bees. 


He taught them to set a butterfly’s wing, 
To bind up a wounded flower, 
To teach bird orphans how to sing, 
To sweep pine carpets in the spring, 
Or after a heavy shower. 


When the autumn days grew short and cool 
And the birds all ceased to sing, 

The wood-elf closed his summer school, 
And each pupil left his tiny stool 

There in a fairy-ring. 
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THE MICE’S PALACE. 


BY MARY ALLEN RAND. 


ITTLE BETTY and her father usually 
spent Sunday afternoon in a visit to their 
new house. It was a very new house. 

There weren’t even steps to the front door, nor 
glass windows; and they had to climb a ladder to 
get up to the attic. Betty liked this. 

“Look here, Betty,” he said, as they were 
climbing hand in hand down the front stairs. 
“Took here! Isn’t that a fine cubby-hole?” And 
he pointed to an open space in the framework of 
the walls that ran between the ceilings of the lower 
story rooms and the floors above. It was nearly a 
foot high, and looked like a long wooden tunnel. 

* Do you know what I think? ” 

“ What?” Betty asked contentedly, seeing an- 
other game in prospect. 

*T think that would make a fine home for the 
mice. See those long halls: they certainly will 
have races there.” 

“Yes,” Betty agreed emphatically, nodding her 
head until the shaving curls she had stuck among 
her own golden curls nodded too. “And parties. 
Do you suppose they dress up?” 

So all the way home they talked about the 
mice’s palace, as Betty called it. And, when she 
had been tucked in bed that night, she was still 
thinking about it, and wondering — when she no- 
ticed a little hole in the opposite wall near the 
floor. 

“JT think I’ll go in,” she said to herself. She 
slipped through quite comfortably, and found her- 
self in along hall, A bright-eyed old gentleman, 
in a tall silk hat, was waiting for her. When 
Betty first saw him, he seemed to be crawling on 
the floor; but he got up quickly, took off his hat, 
and offered his hand to Betty, and they set off to- 
gether down the hall. He walked a little unstead- 
ily. Once.she thought she saw something sticking 
out from under his coat that looked almost like a 
tail. 

“Oh, dear,” she thought, “I hope he isn’t going 
to be a mouse.” For, though Betty found imagi- 
nary mice very interesting in games, she always 


screamed at the real ones. But this old gentle- 
man couldn’t be a mouse: his voice sounded just 
like grandpapa’s. 

“This is your first ball, my dear?” he was say- 
ing. They were standing in the doorway of an- 
other hall, which was brightly lighted. The lights 
had a way of moving round all of themselves. 
One of them almost flew into Betty’s face. 

“Why-ee,” she said, “ they are fire-flies! ” 

“ Certainly, my dear.” 

“And what’s that?” Betty asked, turning at the 
sound of a great twanging and squeaking that re- 
minded her of her father’s violin when he tuned up. 

“The musicians, of course,” the old gentleman 
answered rather shortly. 

“Well, well. I never knew crickets wore dress- 
suits,” said Betty. 

“Little girls are always very stupid.” How high 
and squeaking his voice was getting! 

Just then Betty heard from all sides hundreds 
of little voices, all high and squeaky like her 
friend’s, calling out, “ The Race! The Race!” And 
immediately all the lights flew out of the door. 

“ Oh, dear, how dark it is! ” said poor Betty. 

“Dark? Of course, itis: any idiot can race in 
the light. There, you are stumbling, little girl! 
Look out for that obstacle.” 

“Why, it’s one of our water-pipes!” Betty 
said. 

“No, it isn’t,” he said decidedly. “It’s one of 
the obstacles in our race-course. Look out! Here 
come the racers! ” 

“Oh, dear, I should say so!” said Betty, as a 
rushing noise sounded nearer and nearer. 

“ Here they come! ” he called again, and darted 
up the side of the wall. 

“You are a mouse!” she said. 

But at that moment the things she had heard 
tushing along in the darkness rushed into her, 
knocked her down, and scampered over her with 
scratchy little claws. She picked herself up, and 
decided to go home. There was no doubt now: 
they certainly were mice. 

When she turned to go, however, there was the 
old gentleman waiting for her. He was brushing 
a little dust off his hat and straightening his tie. 
He couldn’t be a — 

“Come and have something to eat,” he said 
briskly. So she put her hand obediently in his; 
and they walked toward a big, round, yellow ob- 
ject that stood in the middle of the floor. People 
were sitting about in a circle, nibbling little bits 
off here and there. 

“ What are they eating?” Betty asked. 

* Cheese, of course,” he answered. 

“ Cheese!” she said suspiciously. 

“Isn’t that pretty dancing?” he said quickly. 
“That young lady with pink bows in her ears. 

“She hops up and down too much,” said Betty, 
who went to dancing-school. 

“ She’s a Boston girl.” 

“Boston? But she’s black.” 

“ That’s her dress.” 

“ Why, you're all black!” she said. 

“ You’re black yourself.” 

They were passing a mirror. Betty looked in, 
and screamed. Yes, she was black; and, curling 
round her feet as she walked, was a black—a 
black TAIL! 

“T’m not a mouse!” Betty shouted at the top 
of her lungs. 

“Betty dear, wake up!” somebody was saying. 
“Tt was just a dream, dear.” 


The true disciple should avm to live for the 
gospel rather than to die for tt. SAADI. 


God loves a cheerful worshipper. CHAPIN. 
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three times. Raggs went down, and came 
back with the paper all right. This he did 
for several days. One day Mr. Browne 
said to him, “‘ Now, Raggs, the paper.” 
Raggs went down, but came back with- 
out it. His master said to him, “You 
rascal, go right down and fetch up that 
paper!” The dog went down and came 
back a second time without it, and was 
again sent down, this time bringing with 
him an old, torn programme, which he 
dropped at his master’s feet. Of course, 
Mr. Browne knew by this time that some- 
thing was wrong, and went downstairs to 
find that the boy had not left the paper 
as usual. Poor little Raggs, thinking he 
would have to satisfy his master in some 


trip downstairs, took the next best thing, 
the old programme. 

He is very fond of going for a walk, 
and is always much excited when the 
telephone rings; for Mr. Browne often 
telephones up for Raggs to be sent down 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RAGGS: A CLEVER DOG. 


BY M. A. W. 


R. BROWNE, who is manager of a theatre 
| V in one of our Canadian cities, has a silky- 
haired terrier called Raggs. 

The things I’m going to tell you about him are 
not made up stories, but true ones. And, after I 
have told you all I can about him, you will hardly 
be able to understand how really clever he is. 

Of course, Raggs has such tricks as most clever 
dogs learn, such as sitting up and asking for 
what he wants, being dead dog, sneezing, opening 
and shutting doors, bringing his master’s slippers, 
ete. 

He also says his prayers by getting up ona chair 
and putting his paws on the back of the chair and 
then bowing his head on his paws,—hands, I 
was going to say, for he! looks so human. He 
remains perfectly quiet while his master says, 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Amen, at which 
last he jumps quickly down. Another trick is 
jumping up and pulling the handkerchief out of 
his master’s coat-pocket, and blowing his nose 
with it, which is really more of a feat than it 
appears. For the dog is rather small and very 
fat, and the handkerchief is in the breast pocket 
of the coat. So you see it is quite a jump from 
the floor. 

Some of these tricks he will resort to of his own 
accord, when he wants something very much. If 
one thing fails, he tries another. Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne frequently take Raggs with them when 
they spend an evening with friends. It is quite 
amusing, when the refreshments are passed 
around, to see Raggs suddenly pop up in front 
of some one of the guests, begging for a biscuit, 
looking much as you see him in the picture. He 
is quite fond of going to the theatre, and will sit 
very quietly in the box with his mistress as long 
as things go smoothly on the stage; but, as soon as 
things become noisy, loud talking, shooting, etc., 
you will see Master Raggs make a bee-line for the 
door. Many of the actors and theatre-goers have 
made his acquaintance. In fact, he gets too much 
attention in the way of cakes and bon-bons. 

The Brownes have apartments over the theatre, 
up several flights of stairs. As they have no ele- 
vator, Mr. Browne, feeling tired one day, thought 
he would send Raggs downstairs for the evening 
paper, knowing that Raggs knew what paper 
meant. So one day he called the dog to him, and 
said, “Now, Raggs, I want you to go down and 
fetch me the paper,” repeating his request two or 


for a walk. Sometimes, when the re- 
ceiver is held to his ear and his master talks with 
him, and tells him to come for a walk, he can 
scarcely be restrained. But, if the telephone rings 
while he is downstairs with his master, he pays no 
attention to it. 
I’m going to tell you of a little incident which 
looks to me as though animals reasoned things 
out much as human beings do. In fact, I do 


think animals have the power of reason as well as" 


of instinct. 

Mr. Browne had been in the habit of going, 
very often, over a certain cireuit on the electric 
road, taking Raggs with him, and stopping off at a 
certain place each time. At this time Mr. and 
Mrs. Browne were away on a visit, and had left 
Raggs with some friends. One day these friends 
took Raggs with them, and went for a car-ride. 
And, when they came to the place where he had 
been accustomed to getting off with his master, 
Raggs naturally thought that his friends were 
going to get off there, too. Sohe jumped off. They 
did not miss him for some time, and, when they 
did, were quite uneasy about him. As soon as 
they reached home, they inquired for Raggs, and 
were told that he had been home some time, the 
truth being that, finding out his mistake, he had 
waited for the next car down, and, boarding it, got 
off at his own home. 

Not many children could have managed it better 
than he did. These are only a few of many things 
I could tell you about Raggs; and I am sure, if 
you knew him, you would love him as all his 
friends do, for he is not only intelligent, but 
amiable. 

Right here comes to my mind an ineident con- 
nected with another clever but totally untrained 
little fox terrier. Some friends were showing 
specimens of rock which they had collected on 
their travels, and which they were laying out to 
be admired. Little Tip suddenly disappeared, to 
reappear in a few minutes with a stone in his 
mouth, which he carefully deposited by the side 
of the others, looking up as much as to say, 
‘““Can’t you admire mine, too?” The thing was 
done in such a way that no one present could 
doubt his meaning. These examples only go to 
show that love and kindness will bring out the 
best in animals as in boys and girls. | 


Our minds are like certain vehicles: when 
they have little to carry, they make much noise 
about wt; but, when heavily loaded, they run 
quietly. 

Eximvu Borrirr. 


way, and probably to save himself another 


THE BROOK. 


Turovueu the dreary winter, 
Ice-locked, white, and chill! 
All its laughter sleeping, 
All its music still; 
Not a flower to love it 
From the bank above it; 
Not a bird to trill, 
In its ripples laving 
Yellow wing and bill; 
No green, shadowy silence, 
Where one may go at will, 
And dream and dream one’s fill. 


Without voice or color, 
In a barren land; 
Dripping skies bent over, 
Dripping trees that stand, 
Forlorn on either hand. 


But a little sunshine,— 

How its voice shall wake! 
Over sand and pebble 
Rings the silver treble, — 

Glad, for summer’s sake! 
Fairy boats shall ride it, 
Lovers walk beside it, 

Birds build in the brake; 
Flowers and flowering sedges 
Laugh along its edges,— 

Glad, for summer’s sake! 


Just a little sunshine, 

And the clouds will part; 
All its fettered beauty 

Into life will start. 
Be glad, thou shining rover, 
‘With bird and bee and clover; 
Sing summer through and over, 

Oh, happy that thou art! 
Just a little sunshine,— 

Oh, my heart, my heart! 

Ina Coorpritu. 


DO PLANTS THINK? 


PLANTER of St. Mary’s, La., whose truth- 
A fulness is vouched for by the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, relates an experience in 
his own home. His daughter had a morning- 
glory in a box on a window ledge. Recently she 
observed a delicate tendril reaching out toward a 
nail on the side casing. She marked the position 
of the tendril on the wood with a pencil, and then 
shifted the nail aninch lower. Next day the little 
feeler had deflected itself noticeably, and was 
again heading for the nail. The marking and 
shifting were repeated four or five times, always 
with the same results; and, finally, one night the 
tendril, which had grown considerably, managed 
to reach the coveted support, and coiled tightly 
around it. At the same time another bunch of 
tendrils had been making fora hook. Just before 
it reached its destination the daughter strung a 
cord across the window-sash directly above. It 
was then a choice between the old love and the 
new; and, as the morning-glory always prefers a 
cord to any other support, it was not long in mak- 
ing up its—what? Mind? In a few hours it 
began to lift toward the twine, and the next day 
took a firm grip. 


Nay, never falter: no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 
No good is certain but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek for good: 
Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air, 
The greatest gift a hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. 

Grorce Exior. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
HAREBELL. 


BY SYLVIA COLBURN. 


SWING away, swing away, harebell, so daintily 
Up on the rocks of the hillside so high. 
Up there you grow, so that one cannot reach 
you,— 
Won't you tell why? 


Blow away, blow away, harebell, so airily. 
Butterflies love you, and all the bees, too; 

For you are sweet and have such yellow pollen, 
Harebell so blue. 


Ring away, ring away, harebell, so merrily. 
Summer’s fast going, but you us do tell 

Some flowers are with us yet; and you are one, 
Dear little harebell. 


MARVELS OF NATURE. 


HE commonest scenes of this wonderful 
world of ours are often the most lovely. 
A sunrise at sea or a midnight thunder- 
storm, a newly fallen snowscape or a full moon 
lighting up a distant stretch of country, all excite 
little wonder because they are often seen. There 
are others just as natural, but, because they are 
far rarer, are more startling, and once filled the 
hearts of men with terror and foreboding. A total 
eclipse of the sun or a flaming aerolite filled them 
with dread. A comet they thought foretold war, 
plague, or death. We have collected on our pict- 
ure a few of these marvels, which we shall pro- 
ceed to describe. 


PARHELIA, OR MOCK SUNS. 


If two pieces of looking-glass are held on the 
opposite side of a lighted lamp or candle, an end- 
less series of bright flames may be seen at one 
time. So, in the cold north, when the air is full 
of minute floating ice-flakes, the sun with its halo 
is reflected many times; and the traveller sees 
two, four, or more mock suns with crossing halo 
rings of startling patterns. 


ARCTIC MIRAGE. 


Another wonder of the icy north is that clouds 
of frozen moisture in the sky have sometimes the 
telescopic effect of bringing distant objects near. 
Ships are seen reflected in the sky that are really 
far away. They appear upside down and distorted 
in shape. Sometimes there are several images of 
the same ship. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS, 


or Northern Lights, are now thought to be an 
electric display. On the arctic shores of Siberia or 
of Greenland brilliant flashing streamers of rosy 
light fill the sky. Sometimes they appear as pink 
clouds. Sometimes they are folded together like 
fantastic curtains of soft fire. 


THE SPECTRE OF THE BROCKEN. 


In hilly countries, when the sun rises in a 
serene atmosphere, but opposite to a thin vapor- 
ous cloud, if a human being stand on a high hill 
between them, a wonderful image is seen on the 
cloud curtain, moving as the man moves, at one 
moment clear, the next fading away. This is a 
kind of natural magic-lantern, where the cloud 
takes the place of the white screen and the man 
or men of the slides. The highest peak of the 
Hartz Mountains, called the Brocken, is the place 
where it is oftenest seen. So the image is called 
the spectre of the Brocken. 


THE FATA MORGANA 


is another sunrise marvel seen in the Mediterra- 
nean. When the sea is glassy smooth, a man 


standing with his back to the east sees towers, 
churches, ships, trees, herds of cattle, moving 
confusedly in the deep water. All these images 
are mingled like the bits of painted glass in a 
kaleidoscope. The Sicilians of Messina are not 
at all alarmed at the sight. They run down to 
the shore, crying, “ Fata Morgana!” or “ Morgan 
is at work,” Morgan being the magician in Ari- 
osto’s famous poem. This wonder is very rare, 
but is only distorted reflections of natural objects. 


MIRAGE. 


Few travellers in the hot deserts of Africa and 
Central Asia fail to see startling effects of mirage, 
caused by the heated strata of air, which appear 
to be sheets of water, rivers, or lakes. Not only 
the traveller, but his horses and camels are de- 
ceived. It seems impossible that the great ex- 
panse they behold is not water. The reflections 
of palm-trees and rocks are so clear and lovely 
that the fancy paints houses, domes, and gardens 
on the other side of the mocking lake; and the 
tired travellers pass on to find them vanish, 


leaving only plains of burning sand and deep 
despair. 
ST. ELMO’S FIRE. 

Electricity explains many truly startling sights, 
such as when the masts and spars of ships are 
sometimes seen fringed with blue electric fire, balls 
of lightning appear to roll along the yards, and 
sailors sent aloft feel their limbs tingle with the 
electric fluid. When this is seen, a storm is pre- 
saged. The Italians call it Saint Elmo’s Fire. 


THE WILL-O-THE-WISP, 


or the ignis fatwus, is to-day a very rare sight. It 
is a meteor or light that appears in the night over 
marshy grounds, supposed to be occasioned by 
the decomposition of animal or vegetable sub- 
stances or by some inflammable gas. 


AEROLITES, OR SHOOTING STARS, 


are known to be fragments of stone, generally of 
small size, attracted to our earth in its journey 
through space. Their immense speed causes them 
to take fire in passing through our atmosphere. 
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Sometimes they explode with a noise like thunder, 
and leave a train of light behind them, like a 
rocket. 
COMETS 

are still not a little mysterious; but astronomers 
can tell us much about them. They visit our 
sun from outside space, growing brighter as they 
draw nearer. Their tails are millions of miles 
long, and are sometimes double and threefold. 
They often remain visible several weeks. 


WATER-SPOUTS 


are very frequent in tropical seas. Eddies of cir- 
cular storm winds suck up into the clouds great 
draughts of water, at times hundreds of tons, 
which descend again in drenching rain. If they 
break over a passing ship, a frightful deluge fol- 
lows. Sometimes three or four are seen at one 
time, following rapidly the skirt of the storm. 


AVALANCHES 


are great fields of snow from the slopes of high 
mountains, such as the Alps, that suddenly slide 
down into the valleys, carrying rocks and ice with 
them, and burying all before them. No time is 
left for the villagers to escape. Churches, houses, 
and forests are all swept away, and buried. 


GEYSERS 


are vast fountains of boiling water that in some 
volcanic countries leap fifty or sixty feet into the 
air, giving off immense clouds of steam. Some 
“ blow,” as it is called, at regular intervals. Others 
are silent for a long time, and then are extremely 
active. Iceland has many of both kinds, as have 
New Zealand and the United States. 

Many other marvels of nature must be left 
to-day untold. Marvellous is the scene from a 
balloon, above the clouds. 


ONE THOUGHT. 


TuoueH time may dig the grave of creeds, 
And dogmas wither in the sod, 

My soul will keep the thought it needs, — 
Its swerveless faith in God. 


No matter how the world began, 
Nor where the march of science goes, 
My trust in something more than man 
Shall help me bear life’s woes. 


Let Progress take the props away, 
And mouldering superstitions fall: 

Still God retains his regal sway,— 
The Maker of the All. 


Why cavil over that or this? 
One thought is vast enough for me,— 
The great Creator was and is, 
And evermore will be. 
ELta WHEELER WILCOX. 
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THE AWAKENING OF JOHN HENRY. 
BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF. 
‘“TAWN HENRE-E-E! Yo’ lil woolly-headed 
J niggah! Take yo’ foot in yo’ han’, an’ 

trace yo’ steps right back here, sah. Go 


yonder to dat co’n-crib, an’ git dat basket 0’ cotton, — 


an’ fotch it here. Den yo’ go to cyardin’ dem 
bats slicker’n batter cakes. I’se tired o’ yo’ 
peekin’ roun’ here, wid yo’ eyes shinin’ like 
sperrits.” 
“Yes, grandmother,” in a wounded tone, from 
John Henry. He did as he was bidden, and was 
_ s00n carding bats of cotton with the light and 
rapid touch of a skilled hand. Aunt Dilsey sat 
piecing a “ Rocky Mountain ” patch-work quilt. 


“Whut ails yo’, Jawn Henry? I never seed 
nobody act so quar ez yo’ been doin’ fur de 
longes’.” 

For answer, Aunt Dilsey’s ebony grandson 
shuffled his brogans and moved uneasily in the 
old splint-bottom chair. Really, John Henry 
himself did not know. For days and months his 
mind had been filled with an intense longing that 
had no definite form. He knew he was not 
satisfied, but did not know what he wanted. His 
mind went out after things beyond his surround- 
ings and all that he had ever known. 

His task was soon finished, and the bats lay in a 
heap of snowy flakes on the piazza floor. Aunt 
Dilsey went into the cabin to “ put in” the lining 
for her quilt, and then came out to get the bats. 

“Jawn Henry, git yo’ sack, an’ g’long to de 
patch.” : 

A little later this little runt of a negro boy, with 
his old slouch hat and cotton sack much too large 
for him, might have been seen winding in and out 
of the cotton rows, pursuing that monotonous 
vocation, picking cotton. John Henry was 
alone; but the western breeze that fanned his 
brow was melodious with the songs from a 
neighboring field, and in the distance he could 
see the stooping forms of his fellow-laborers. 
Now a full chorus rang out on the air, and a sud- 
den burst of inspiration bathed the negro boy from 
head to foot. He trembled with excitement, and 
the longing for things unattained sprang up 
afresh. His hands suddenly became limp, the 
cotton bunglesome, and the cotton burrs scraggy. 
Oh, yes! he knew what he would do,— he would 
study those Psalms. 

Seating himself on the sack of cotton, he drew 
a well-worn Bible from his pocket and began to 
study. The teacher was going to award a prize 
to the boy or girl who would learn the greatest 
number of Psalms by Christmas; and Christmas 
was two months off. He meant to get that prize. 
Be it known in way of explanation that he was 
doing a monstrous thing, — working in the field and 
going to school, too. John Henry was soon ab- 
sorbed in study, and the rows of cotton were for- 
gotten. ; 

Aunt Dilsey’s voice came from the cabin. 

“ Yo’, Jawn Henre-e-e! Yo’ lil’ black raskil! 
Where is yo? Yo’s hidin’ behind dat cotton stalk, 
like dem rabbitses behind dem collards in de gyar- 
den. Ef yo’ doan pick fifty pounds o’ cotton dis 
evenin’, I rake yo’ hide to-night.” 

John Henry arose with a start, and quickly re- 
newed his task. Row after row of cotton stalks 
was relieved of its snowy burden. As the last 
rays of the sun shot across the meadow land and 
glorified the hill beyond, the picking was finished, 
and the patch that a few hours before had been 
white was now sere and brown. John Henry 
proceeded out to the end of the rows; and there 
emptied the sack into a basket, which he hoisted 
to his shoulder, and then started for the cabin. 

Twilight with its shadowy mantle was giving 
that dreamy vagueness to everything that so de- 
lights the sensitive mind. The air was astir with 
insect life, getting ready for the night’s repose. 
The music of the cow-bells, the rustle of the 
autumn leaves, and all nature joined in one uni- 


versal vesper as a fitting close for the day.- 


Down went the cotton basket to the ground, and 
John Henry was lost in reverie. Oh, how he 
loved it all! He loved the grass that made his 
pathway soft. To him the cricket that chirped so 
industriously near by was a brother worker, and 
the fanning of the breeze across his brow was a 
token of love. Heedless of time, he sat thus, 
until Aunt Dilsey’s voice rang out again, this 
time in a different tone. 

“ Jawn Henre-e-e! Honey, come git yo’ sup- 
per. I knows mammy’s precious chile is hongy, 


been pickin’ cotton so hard. Bless dem tired li’l’ 
footses!” 

Aunt Dilsey belonged to the old régime, and was 
utterly incapable of understanding the aspirations 
of her grandson. Like all of her class, she in- 
dulged in extreme language. At one moment she 
would pepper John Henry with hot expletives, and 
at the next cool him down with the balm of 
sugared words. John MHenry’s sensitive spirit 
would be crushed to the earth by the one and 
carried to the skies by the other. Aunt Dilsey’s 
luring words and well-cooked supper now caused 
him to hasten to the cabin. Dumping the basket 
of cotton on the piazza, he washed his face and 
hands, and went in to his supper of hoe-cake, 
sweet potatoes, opossum, and buttermilk. The 
quilt had been “ wound up” for the night, and the 
glowing coals on the hearth— where the supper 
had been cooked — gave out a warm light, making 
the cabin look quite cheerful. Supper being over 
and the dishes cleared away, John Henry went to 
the chimney-corner, and by the aid of an old tin 
lamp began to study his lessons for next day 
and the Psalms, while Aunt Dilsey sat in the op- 
posite corner, knitting his woollen socks. 

“Whut is mammy’s chile findin’ in dem books, 
honey? Gwine make dat li’l’ head bigger? ” asked 
Aunt Dilsey. 

“QO grandmother,”—and John Henry’s eyes 
were ablaze,—“I want the prize!” 

“What prize?” asked Aunt Dilsey, mystified. 

“A prize at school to the one that learns the 
most Psalms,” answered John Henry. 

“Dem Psalms in de Bible whut David played on 
de harp?” asked Aunt Dilsey. 

“Yes, the Bible Psalms, grandmother,” replied 
John Henry. 

“La, honey, does yo’ spec’ yo’ kin do it?” ques- 
tioned Aunt Dilsey; but John Henry made no 
reply, and she leaned back in her chair, murmur- 
ing, “La! la! la!” 

Suddenly she resumed her knitting, and the 
click, click of the needles went regularly on. 
The cat purred, and John Henry was deep in study 
till the tiny clock announced the bed-time hour. 
Night after night this little scene was repeated, 
until the lengthening nights were drawn out to 
their fullest and the snowy air and cold starlight 
gave promise of the near-by Christmas. John 
Henry bent his mind upon his studies with renewed 
energy. 

At last came the day for examining the contest- 
ants for the prize. The teacher drew them up in 
line, and each recited what he had learned of the 
Psalms. When John Henry’s time came, his 
voice was a little tremulous; but he went on 
bravely to the end. It was found that he had 
learned a Psalm or two more than any of the rest. 
So, of course, he had won the prize. John 
Henry was too happy for words, but his shining 
eyes told the tale. 

As the teacher closed the little school-house 
that evening, he said to himself: “I am glad that 
boy won the prize. It is just the stimulus he 
needs. He gives promise of a brilliant future, 
and those books will open up the way for him.” 

He was a wise teacher in more ways than one. 
He had an underlying purpose in that prize affair 
that no one knew but the teacher himself. That 
purpose was to inculcate a love of the Bible in the 
hearts of his pupils, that their lives and minds 
might be enriched by its truths and beauties. 
Then the books he meant to give as the prize 
would open up the world of literature to them, 
which he so much desired. 

In the mean time John Henry had bounded 
home, and told the glad news to Aunt Dilsey. That 
humble mortal, as usual, understood very little 
about it until she learned her grandson was to stand 
on the stage on the night of the Christmas tree, 


and recite these Psalms to all the people. Then 
her heart was full of joy, for that was the height 
of her ambition. 

“Bless mammy’s lil’ gran’chile!” exclaimed 
she; and, jerking John Henry up, she gave him 
such a hug as made him pant for breath. 

During the few days before Christmas, every- 
thing was astir. All the good mothers in the land 
were preparing the cherished Christmas feast, and 
the children at the little school-house were deco- 
rating its walls with proper Christmas mottoes 
and evergreens, while the Christmas tree graced the 
whole. Christmas-eve night fell full and clear; 
and John Henry and Aunt Dilsey, dressed in their 
“best Sunday” attire, wended their way to the 
school-house. The exercises went off smoothly ; 
and John Henry spoke in a way that delighted all, 
Aunt Dilsey especially, as she sat back compla- 
cently, her broad face wreathed in smiles. 

“Jes look at him, Sis Claricy!” Aunt Dilsey 
would exclaim, nudging her right-hand neighbor. 
And Aunt Claricy would reply : — 

“Yas, yas, it’s de onreasonablest sight I ever 
seed. Yo’ gran’chile gwine tek de lead some- 
whar, Sis Dilsey. I spec’ he be a deacon in de 
church, yit,” which saying so delighted Aunt Dil- 
sey that her face was again wreathed in smiles; for 
at the present time a deaconship of the church is 
considered by the colored people the greatest of 
earthly honors. Christmas brought its usual joys 
to the bright-eyed, ebon-skinned children of the 
South, who know how to take Christmas better 
than any race on earth. 

But to John Henry it was more than Christmas: 
it was a red-letter day in his life, the unbolting 
of a portal that was to lead him out into Fields 
Elysian. Right tenderly did he bear his burden 
of books home, and placed them snugly in a rude 
book-case made of a pine-wood box, where the 
light from a pine fire brought out the beauty of 
their brown and gold bindings. The days that 
followed were ones of bliss to John Henry. Night 
after night he explored the wonders of those 
books. With the poets he went hand in hand into 
green fields and cloudless climes. The old long- 
ings in his heart grew stronger and stronger, and 
under the fires of inspiration he tremblingly began 
to pour out his soul in verse. Right here I am 
compelled to quit my narrative, even though it be 
the most interesting point. Do you ask why? 
Because only thus far has the poet-souled John 
Henry lived this story. Doubtless, when you 
have grown to be men and women, you will be the 
proud possessors of volumes from his pen; for at 
present he gives promise of being one of the 
sweetest singers that has ever charmed the ears of 
men. 
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THE BROOK THAT STOLE A CHICKEN. 


BY HARRIET LOUISE JEROME. 


HERE had been a heavy rain. All the 
‘brooks were full of rippling, gurgling 
water. 

As soon as the sun began to shine, all the small 
boys who lived near Hermon and Leslie came out 
of doors. They were ready to shout and jump 
and laugh for very joy, to think that the rain was 
over and that the welcome sun was now shining. 

“Get your shovels and hoes, and we’ll build 
dams,” shouted Hermon, as he came out of his 
yard. “Come ahead!” 

“All right,” shouted back the boys, as if they 
were a quarter of a mile away instead of just 
across the street. 

“Let’s form a line and march,” suggested Her- 
mon’s cousin, Leslie. 

The boys fell into line with their shovels and 
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hoes over their shoulders; and Leslie led them to 
the brook back of Miss Prendy’s hen-house, hold- 
ing his hoe straight in the air like a drum-major’s 
baton, while Hermon drummed on the back of his 
shovel as hard as he could with two sticks. 

The brook was not a wide one: the boys could 
jump across it easily; but it was a very busy little 
stream, and had much extra work to do after the 
heavy rain. It laughed and chatted (in its own 
language) with the boys while passing, but it did 
not wish to stop one moment behind the dam they 
were making. So it kept creeping, stealing, over, 
under, through chinks, and around the sides, at 
every possible chance, and then went hurrying, 
hurrying on down the hill. 

The boys worked like beavers,— yes, very much 
like beavers; for we all know how they build their 
homes in much this way. Hermon grew warm 
and tired, Leslie’s cheeks grew very red; but still 
they worked bravely. 

“Put more dirt there, quick! It’s giving way! 
Pack itdown! Putin some stones!” shouted one 
of the other boys. 

Hermon held back the busy little stream at the 
weak place in the dam with his shovel, while Les- 
lie hoed the dirt and stones up to it, and packed 
them down as firmly as he could. 

“Now we'll pack the stones in back of it, and 
fill it up so high that it will last till to-morrow,” 
said Hermon. 

And, when the boys went home at noon, they 
left a high, strong dam. It was much better than 
the dams that small boys usually make. The little 
brook thought the dam was too good a one. It 
did not mean to make any trouble. It liked to 
play with the boys and laugh and chatter with 
them; but it had its own work to do, and was such 
a faithful little brook that all the afternoon it kept 
trying and trying to work its way over or under 
or through the dam. 

The little brook grew stronger as it kept trying, 
and larger and larger, until it came to the top of 
the ditch, or gully, in which it had flowed for years, 
and went running over the side. A tiny little arm 
of the brook found its way over first, then more 
and more water followed, until the whole brook 
stopped trying to break through the dam, and fol- 
lowed the tiny stream down the hill another way. 
It went straight through Miss Prendy’s garden, 
across her hen-yard and under the chicken-coop, 
where some little new chickens were living with 
their mother. The strong little brook dug a new 
channel for itself as it went. 

A little while later Miss Prendy came to her 
kitchen door, and was surprised to see one of her 
downy, fluffy yellow chickens floating past her 
kitchen door on a swift, narrow stream of water. 

“Dear! dear! dear!” cried Miss Prendy. She 
dropped her book, and ran to save the little chicken 
and to find its little brothers and sisters. Their 
home looked like a bridge over the laughing little 
stream which had crept under it on its way to find 
the river. Poor old mother-hen couldn’t get out 
and could not keep her chickens in. Miss Prendy 
took all the fluffy little chickens in her apron and 
helped mother-hen out of the coop. 

“Dear! dear! dear!” she said. “Some bad 
boys have dammed up the hillside brook and made 
it change its course. I must go and find some 
one who will help me turn it back.” 

Miss Prendy hurried over to the house where 
Hermon and Leslie lived, and told what had hap- 
pened. Leslie’s father and brother ran up the 
hill and broke away the dam, and helped the busy 
little stream back into its own gully again. 

“'The boys who built that dam ought to pay for 
the ditch the brook made across my garden and for 
my chickens if they die,” said Miss Prendy. 

Leslie and Hermon were very quiet. 

“T shall have to hire a man to fill in the ditch it 
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made across my garden,” said Miss Prendy. “Id 
like to know who those boys were.” 

After Miss Prendy had gone home, Leslie said, 
“TI s’pose we were the boys, Hermon.” 

“Yes, but don’t tell, or we’ll have to pay for it,” 
said Hermon. “I hayen’t any money. Have 
you?” 

“Not a cent,” answered Leslie; “but we could 
take our shovels and carts and fill up the ditch that 
the brook made.” 

“T’m tired of digging,” said Hermon. 
a dam is enough digging for one day.” 

“But she hasn’t much money, and it’s too bad 
for her to have to hire a man when we are to 
blame. Let’s go and do it.” 

“Wait till after dark, and do it while she’s asleep. 
You know she scolds dreadfully sometimes.” 

“T know it,” said Leslie; “and we couldn’t pay 
for the chickens.” 

“Tf they die, we can save our pennies and lay 
them on the doorstep after dark, and run.” 

Leslie thought it all over. Then he said firmly: 
“A man wouldn’t do that way. It would be aw- 
fully sneaky. I'd rather walk straight up to the 
door, and say we did it, and tell her we didn’t mean 
to make the brook come down through her garden 
and drown her chickens or float ’em off.” 

Both boys laughed to think of the floating 
chickens, and that made it all seem easier. 

“Tl go with you if you'll do all the talking,” 
said Hermon. 

So they knocked at Miss Prendy’s door, and 
Leslie confessed. 

“And we'll fill up the ditch,” Hermon added; 
“and, if the chickens die, we'll pay for ’em.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Prendy, severely. “I 
hope it will teach you a lesson. You may go to 
work on the ditch early to-morrow morning.” 

“There!” sighed Leslie, as they turned away. 
“She was pretty cross; but I’m glad we did it 
without sneaking, anyway.” 

“ She may scold worse to-morrow,” said Hermon. 

But the next day Miss Prendy found her 
chickens alive and happy in their new home be- 
hind her kitchen stove. And, when she saw how 
well the boys all worked to undo the harm they 
had caused, she was so pleased that she gave them 
each one of the warm new cookies she was making. 

“You did right, boys, to come and confess,” she 
said. “All the harm that was done has been made 
right now, and you’ve acted like men.” 

The boys formed another line with their shovels 
and hoes over their shoulders, and Leslie led them 
proudly back down the street. And the busy little 
brook laughed all the way to the river, and told 
every golden cowslip and every budding tree that 
it passed the merry story of how it had stolen the 
chicken and dug a deep ditch across a garden, and 
of the manly way in which the boys made it right. 


“ Making 


A DREAM SONG. 


Lutuasy, hushaby, hasten away, 

Little pink pilgrim, till dawn of the day; 

Slow swings the cradle, but swift is the flight,— 
Lullaby, hushaby, baby, good night. 


Over the bridges of Slumberland’s streams 
Lies the most wonderful Garden of Dreams. 
Short is the journey and soft is the sod 
Down by the valleys of Drowsy and Nod. 


Daisies and violets peep through the grass, 
Buttercups beckon and bow as you pass, 
Tiny dream-fairies in tunics of blue 

Bring sweetest dreams in the garden for you. 


Lullaby, hushaby, hasten away 
Over the bridges till dawn of the day ; 
‘Short is the journey to hours of delight,— 
Lullaby, hushaby, baby, good night. 
Appir §. CuLtom. 
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USE AND BEAUTY. 


Grow flowers, that thou mayst perfume have and 
give; 
Grow cabbages, that thou mayst eat and live. 
For life is complex, and its needs demand 
That flowers and cabbages go hand-in-hand. 
Carrie Brake MorGan. 


PRIVILEGES OF AN AMBASSADOR. 


CURIOUS privilege of an ambassador is 
A that he, and he alone, when dismissed, 
may turn his back to the sovereign to 
whose court he is accredited. The mode of pro- 
cedure is as follows: When the ambassador’s au- 
dience is over, he waits to be dismissed by the 
sovereign. When dismissed, the ambassador bows, 
retires three paces, bows again, retires another 
three paces, bows a third time, turns on his heels, 
and walks to the folding-doors. But it is felt that 
more polite methods should obtain when the reign- 
ing sovereign isa woman. To turn his back is to 
be discourteous, to walk backward is to resign a 
privilege. The ambassador retires sideways, like 
a crab: he keeps one eye on the sovereign, and 
with the other tries to see the door. He thus 
shows politeness to the sovereign and at the same 
time retains one of his privileges. As the ambas- 
sador is usually an aged gentleman, often short- 
sighted, he sometimes fails to reach the door, 
and comes into collision with the wall.— Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


TRUTH. 


Trutu is a strong and widening stream 
That floweth evermore, 
And knowledge but the nearer waves 
That break upon the shore. 
Cnartes H. CRANDALL. 


NE of the most remarkable of ancient ve- 
hicles was the funeral car that carried 
the body of Alexander from Babylon to 

Egypt, and a description of which has been left 
to us by Diodorus Siculus. The dome was of 
gold, covered with slates of precious stones at the 
summit. The throne and the ornaments placed 
upon the car were of gold, and the spokes and 
hubs of the wheels were gilded. This vehicle, 
which it took two years to construct, was drawn 
by sixty-four mules, sixteen abreast, wearing gold 
crowns and collars of precious stones. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Our next number will be greatly given to 
Thanksgiving stories. 

But there will be many good things besides. For 
instance, more saints, with picture and article. 

Editing a paper is delightful, onthe whole. But 
returning stories to young contributors is not 
agreeable. 

Do you say, elderly reader, that seems easy,— 
yes, easiest of all the tasks? 

Well, perhaps to you it might be; but we are not 
so hardened. Why, it is well nigh tragic. It 
means tears. 

Yes, elderly reader, tears! Think of the hopes 
blasted, of the pride hurt, of the chill that seizes 
the young contributor when she receives the MSS. 
back by mail. 

There is sunshine ahead, if the young writers 
will only listen to their friend, the Editor. He 
has the right advice. But will they take it? 

Writing stories is something like writing ser- 
mons: it seems easy until you try it. The Editor 
is not surprised at the number of poor stories 


everywhere in print (of course, they are all good 
in Every Other Sunday) ; but he is surprised that 
excellent stories are so abundant. 

Stories are all right, but they are not every- 
thing. Do not get in the habit of reading only 
stories. Give your mind gymnastics and develop- 
ment by looking into solid books,— books with a 
downright serious, close thoughtfulness. 

Sunday-schools are not play-rooms. They are 
only good as they make the young people think 
deeper and feel stronger. Don’t ask your teacher 
to amuse you. Help make the lesson a success. 


BOOK TABLE. 


THEODORE ParKEeR. The looked-for has come. 
Expectation was aroused over the promise that we 
should have a new life of Theodore Parker, written 
by Rey. John W. Chadwick. In this attractive 
volume we have a realization of our hopes. 
There is a place for this biography alongside of 
Weiss’, Frothingham’s, Miss Cooke’s, and others. 
Mr. Chadwick comes to his duties with excellent 
equipment. He has known intimately many of 
those who entered into Parker’s work and were 
his followers. He has always been in sympathy 
with the main motives and tendencies of Parker’s 
preaching and teaching. He is also at a better 
point of time to look back and judge than have 
been many who previously attempted an estimate 
of Parker’s career. Gathering up material from 
many sources, frankly acknowledged in the pref- 
ace, the writer has blended all together in a 
happy result by his literary skill and personal en- 
thusiasm. The chief matter is well helped out by 


‘an introduction on the bibliography of the subject 


and a very full index. 

There are two portraits of Parker in the book, 
one taken at the age of forty-two and the other at 
forty-eight years. We cannot go into an analysis 
of the biography here. But we commend it 
heartily to librarians of Sunday Schools, to min- 
isters, and to those thoughtful men and women 
who honor Parker’s memory. Beyond these 
the volume should go to the great number 
who misunderstand Theodore Parker’s character 
and career. Justice will eventually be done. 
The conflicts of the past are over. The spirit of 
the man shines through temporary limitations. 
Mr. Chadwick has laid us under a debt of grati- 
tude by his review and restatement of the life 
and work of this great preacher and reformer. 

(Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cloth, pp. 422. Price $2.) 


Tue ConcErPTion OF Immortauity. This book 
is a companion in size and significance to the ad- 
mirable treatises of Dr. John Fiske. The hope 
of immortality is here treated by Prof. Josiah 
Royce in a new fashion. The main argument 
concerns man as An Individual. Once establish 
the certainty of an individual life and immor- 
tality follows as a necessary consequence. In 
defining the Individual Man, the author defines 
Immortality. This is a pure philosophic treat- 
ment of great depth, and yet lucid and compre- 
hensible. It is not possible here and now to 
enter into comments on the intrinsic value of this 
volume. We notice it with commendations of its 
purpose and ability. Many who perhaps find no 
great aid in the ordinary arguments for personal 
immortality may obtain something in these pages 
more satisfactory. Certainly, a mind responsive 
to the philosophic presentation of a great subject 
will follow the author’s logic with deep interest. 
Accepted or not, the uplift of the various chapters 
is unquestionable. We are brought face to face 
with the consideration of great thoughts. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, pp. 91. Price $1.) 


If the power to do hard work is not talent, it is 
the best possible substitute for at. 
James A. GARFIELD. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 2, 3, 14, 4, is part of the foot. 

My 5, 6, 7, 17, 18, is regularity. 

My 7, 8, 9, 13, is used on the table. 

My 10, 8, 9, 1, is fine rain. 

My 11, 14, 4, 4, is a very loud cry. 

My 12, 16, 14, 17, 15, is an animal. 

My 18, 5, 19, is a smooth stick. 

My whole is in Psalms. BE. 8. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(TWISTED GEMS.) 


1. R. Peal, 7. Rose U. Quit. 
2. Bury. 8. O. Mace. 

* 3. O. Lap. 9. J. Spear. 
4. Poazt. 10. At Age. 


5. Uncle B. Car. 
6. O, man did. 


11. Carl Sty. 
12. Ten Rags, 
Neiu B. Tayior. 


ADDED LETTERS. 


I aM avery bitter substance. With two letters added, 
Iam a fleet of boats. 

With three letters added, I am a place of execution. 

With two letters added, I am a pace of a horse. 

With three letters added, I am a part of some 
churches. ; 

With three letters added, I am a gay fellow. 

With two letters added, I am a measure of liquids. 

With three letters added, I am a coarse lace. 

SN 


CHARADE YV. 


My first is large, my second round, 

A last endeavor and you’ve found 

The sin of some with mitres crowned. 
ANGELO HALL. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE III. 


A consonant. Used to hold milk. Walking sticks. 
Opposite of old. A consonant. T. N. H. 


CONUNDRUM YV. 


Wuar is that which comes with a coach, goes with 
a coach, is of no use to the coach, and yet the coach 
can’t go without it. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. III. 


Eniema II.— Jonathan Prentiss Doliver. 
CuHARADE III.— Mississippi (Miss-sis-sip-pie). 
ConuNnDRUM III.— The door-bell. 


PUZZLE. 


49 2 
3.5 7 
Seles 
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